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into wild beasts, such as leopards and hyenas. Such trans-
formed beasts are recognized by the sagacity with which
they avoid the snares, and by their unprovoked attacks
upon human beings. Man-leopards and man-panthers
are particularly feared. Such men hide their leopard
or panther skins in the trunks of trees, or in abandoned
ant-hills. They return to the spot secretly, and donning
the skins become leopards or panthers again. The Gouro
hunters allege that they have witnessed such transforma-
tions with their own eyes. When they catch such fellows
in the act they lead them to the village, and there execute
them.1
The Bakongo of the Lower Congo believe that witches
can transform themselves into insects, such as cockroaches
and spiders, and in that form can inflict people with ailments
of the chest and lungs. When a medicine-man decides that
a patient is suffering from this cause he sets traps for insects
at the door of the sufferer's house. Next morning if he finds
a cockroach at the far end of one of the traps, he knows that
the transformed witch belongs to a distant branch of the
family, and crushes it without compunction, believing that the
sickness will not pass from the patient to the witch represented
by the cockroach, and the patient will now recover. If,
however, the cockroach is only half way up the trap, he
knows the witch is of very near kinship to his patient, and,
as he does not want to pass the sickness on to a near relative,
he warns the cockroach and lets it go. Should a cockroach
be found in the trap next morning, he believes it is the same
one (or, if it is a spider, that it has only changed its form) ;
he will then either warn it and threaten it more strongly and
let it go, or he will keep it shut up a few days without food,
and will watch to see if a near relative of the patient becomes
thin (that is, dying through having his soul so imprisoned
in the trap that it cannot return to the body), and, if no one
becomes thin and ill, he will vehemently threaten the witch
in the insect and let it go. Should he find an insect in the
trap on the third morning, he kills it at once, as it is evident
that the witch is very persistent and should be punished.
The writer who records these curious beliefs and customs
1 L. Tauxier, Let Nlgrts Gouro et Gagou, 181.